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wearing a broad cap and sitting in an arm- 
chair resting his chin on his hand. This 
fine picture in Rembrandt's developed 
style of 1660 was formerly in the collection 
of the Duke of Rutland. H. B. W. 

REARRANGEMENTS IN THE 
MORGAN WING 

WlTH the installation of the Louis XV 
paneled room, a considerable readjustment 
of the galleries devoted to the Hoentschel 



advantage, either through misfortunes of 
lighting or juxtaposition. In the present 
rearrangement an attempt has been made 
to organize the material as far as possible 
not only more strictly from the period point 
of view, but also with careful regard to 
scale relation between the various frag- 
ments. Consistency of scale was one of 
the chief and preeminent virtues of late 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century French 
decorative art. A great deal of the beauty 
of an individual piece is therefore lost or 




ROOM F 13, PERIOD OF LOUIS XV 
AND THE REGENCY 



Collection of French furniture and wood- 
work became necessary, involving the 
Louis XIV, the Regency, and the greater 
part of the Louis XV material. Unlike 
the rest of the Morgan Collection, these 
rooms have remained with a few small 
exceptions practically as they were when 
first installed. At that time, due to force 
of circumstances, the installation had to be 
made in a minimum of time while the 
nature and the amount of the material were 
still somewhat uncertain. As a natural 
consequence, a number of the fine pieces of 
woodwork, in which the collection is 
particularly rich, were not shown to the best 



crushed by inharmonious surroundings. 
It has been, of course, practically im- 
possible to achieve really satisfactory re- 
sults in every arrangement, owing both to 
the nature and to the quantity of the 
material of a given period available. In 
consequence, there are several cases where 
a wall rather than a room should be re- 
garded as a unit. 

In Gallery F 9, where the series of French 
rooms of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries begins, it has been necessary to 
move a good deal elsewhere in order to 
leave, with one or two exceptions, only 
Louis XIV material on exhibition. Un- 
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fortunately the Hoentschel Collection in- 
cludes practically no woodwork of this style 
prior to the end of the seventeenth century. 
This earlier phase, which may be called the 
style of Le Brun, is represented only by 
three panels purchased by the Museum and 
coming, it is said, from the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. These are shown on the south 
wall. 

In the last decade of the seventeenth 
century, the changes that resulted in the 
style of the Regency began to appear. Of 
this epoch there are no more superb monu- 
ments outside of France than the two mag- 
nificent paneled doors which remain, as 
before, on the west wall. These pieces are 
said traditionally to have come from Marly, 
a palace that absorbed much of the treasure 
and attention of Louis X IV at the end of his 
reign and was destroyed after the Rev- 
olution. Although somewhat restored as 
to the frame, the panels themselves are un- 
touched, and in their original paint and 
gilding must have looked very much like 
the woodwork of about the same date now 
still in place in the King's chamber at 
Versailles. 

In the next gallery, F 10, the objects 
are almost entirely of the early eighteenth 
century, a period that is somewhat loosely 
called the Regency, it having begun at 
least ten years before and lasted an equal 
time after the Duke of Orleans was in 
power. The white and gold alcove was 
actually built probably after the young 
Louis XV assumed the reins of office, 
though it belongs to the transition. On 
the other hand, the black and gold table and 
cartonnier, designed more or less in the 
manner of the great Boulle, were made 
while Louis X IV was still alive, as were also, 
quite probably, the panels on the same wall. 

The general difference between the late 
Louis XIV manner and that of the Regency 
may be observed from a comparison of the 
contents of these two rooms. That of 
Louis XIV is seen to be more rigid and 
rectilinear, with a tendency, especially in 
its later phase, to closeness of design. The 
foliage used is more conventionalized than 
that in the panels carved in the early 
eighteenth century, and a feeling of set 
form is evident in the use of almost every 



motive. With the later work this begins 
to disappear. The reign of freedom and 
floriation sets in and reaches its height 
in the designs of the period of Louis XV. 

The next gallery in the series, F 13, on 
the second floor, is also occupied in the main 
by material of the transitional type. The 
paneling on the west wall is particularly 
interesting, and though plentifully restored 
in construction the carved parts are fine, 
untouched examples of early eighteenth- 
century decorative woodwork. The dragon 
and masks are used in the regular early 
Regency manner, but may have been 
actually chiseled during the first years of 
Louis XV's reign. The three fragmentary 
panels on the north wall are typical 
Regency pieces, and show well the in- 
creasing lightness of design, though the 
concentrated movement of the later style 
is lacking. They illustrate the next step 
in development after the Marly doors. 
The dragon motive appears to good ad- 
vantage in the console table on the same 
wall. Here, again, the detail is almost 
entirely that of the previous epoch, but its 
treatment is distinctly later. 

On the opposite walls are shown some 
panels of a quite different genre. Here 
the situation is reversed. Design and 
details are of a distinctly early Louis XV 
character, but show in their execution the 
continuation of the previous manner. 
This is probably due to the fact that they 
were part of an ecclesiastical decoration, 
where a gravity and scale more consonant 
with the earlier style were demanded. 

In the next gallery, F 14, the paneling on 
the north and west walls, still retaining to 
a large extent its original painting and 
gilding, shows a well-developed Regency 
type that, in many ways, has already very 
largely assumed the characteristics of the 
early Louis XV period. These pieces are 
said to have come from the Chateau of 
St. Cloud — one of the finest residences of 
the Regent, where he carried on extensive 
works about the years 171 5-1720. Here 
we have striking evidences of the social 
changes that were ushered in with the new 
century. The large formal apartments of 
the seventeenth century have made way 
for, or been subdivided into, small chambers 
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— suites of cabinets — with delicate, fine- 
scale decoration to harmonize with this 
new mode. Sprightliness begins to take 
the place of splendor. 

With the objects on the south wall, we 
step definitely into the reign of Louis XV. 
The two painted panels exemplify French 
eighteenth-century decoration at perhaps 
its most delightful period. The scheme 
of paneling and moulding has been more or 
less stabilized, giving a frame within which 



marble frame was out of place. Probably 
far the greater number of ordinary fire- 
places were finished in this way, but few 
examples are left, owing to the perishable 
nature of the material and the ease with 
which later fashions could replace them. 

In the next gallery is installed the Louis 
XV paneled room mentioned above, which 
has been fully described in an earlier issue 
of the Bulletin. 1 In the small room 
beyond are more panels of the period, a 




ROOM F 14, PERIOD OF LOUIS XV 
AND THE REGENCY 



the painted decoration can play with the 
greatest freedom and yet avoid the ten- 
dency to scatter which is a weakness of 
most Regency design. The treatment of 
the boar hunt decoration shows the later 
echo of the Watteau designs, exemplified in 
the famous panels now in the Musee des 
Arts Decoratifs. The subject would indi- 
cate that the panel came from some hunting 
lodge, the decorators of the period drawing 
inspiration, wherever possible, from the use 
of the room which they adorned. The 
small wooden mantel on the same wall 
shows a type in general use in the smaller 
apartments, where the large and costly 



fine armoire dating from the early years of 
the reign, and several decorative canvases 
and sketches for ceiling decorations, both 
French and Italian. The central pieces on 
both north and south walls are panels of 
considerable interest. That on the north 
wall is in the manner of the famous de- 
signer Nicholas Pineau, and in the treat- 
ment of the trophy, originally gilded, 
illustrates the continued influence of the 
metalworker in this particular since the 
time of the decoration of the Galerie des 
Glaces at Versailles. There are perhaps no 
more convincing witnesses to the genius of 
X M. M. A. Bulletin, April, 1921, pp. 72-76. 
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the French designers of this period than 
Pineau's sketches in sanguine for woodwork 
and ormolu. They show mastery of the 
art of design and superb draftsmanship. 

The central paneling on the opposite 
wall shows by contrast a distinctive wood 
treatment and approximates the work of 
Verberckt at Versailles and in the Hotel 
de Soubise in Paris. The paneling has 
unfortunately been the victim of vandal- 
ism, but still retains the delicacy and 




LEG-PIECE, ITALIAN 
XVI CENTURY 

beauty that it must have had originally in 
the freshness of gilding and color. Among 
the wall panels there are no examples of the 
fully developed rococo style, but two alcove 
heads show the ornamental treatment used 
in a manner slightly more advanced than 
that illustrated in the paneled room. 

Many have been the stern rebukes and 
savage criticisms that the style of Louis XV 
has received, both in its own time and 
since, but in it, to a greater degree perhaps 
than in the other periods, appears the real 
essence of French decorative genius. 

M. R. R. 



RECENT SALES OF ARMOR 

FRANCIS LATHROP, the painter, 
narrates that in his youth he asked an old 
trapper to tell him the best time of the year 
for hunting bear. "Bear?", said the 
veteran, "the season to kill bear is when 
the beasts are 'round!" — a remark which 
Mr. Lathrop always applied with equal 
significance to collecting objects of ancient 
art. It applies especially, I think, to 
beautiful armor, for this comes into the 
shop or salesroom rarely. Indeed, col- 
lections of armor large enough and likely 
ever to be made the theme of a sale are few 
and far between. In France at the present 
day there are apparently but three col- 
lections to be placed in this category; 
scarcely more than six in England; in 
Holland none; in Switzerland two; in all 
Italy hardly more than two. In fact, dur- 
ing the past four decades one may count on 
his fingers such sales as the Spitzer (1895), 
de Cosson (1890, 1893), Londesborough 
(1888), Gimbel (1904), Hefner (1904), and 
Brett (1895). 

Hitherto, in a word, the buyer of armor, 
whether for his private collection or for a 
museum, has been able to draw his breath, 
financially speaking, before the next sale 
came upon him. As a consequence of the 
war, however, this condition has changed, 
and within a short time no less than five 
important sales of armor have taken place 
in London alone. And it is about these 
that a few words may be said — which m a 
way are pertinent to the Bulletin, since 
from three of them we secured important 
pieces for our gallery. The first of the sales 
took place in April, 1920, and the fifth, in 
1 92 1, in the beginning of July. 

The first sale included the objects gath- 
ered by the late Sir Guy Francis Laking, 
Keeper of the Armories of Windsor, of the 
Wallace Collection, and of the London 
Museum, critic of discretion, author of a 
great work on European arms and armor — 
and born collector. He knew where splen- 
did objects lurked, and was ever angling 
for them. For one thing, his position was 
exceptional, as a member of the firm of 
Christie, Manson and Woods, best known 
among European auctioneers. His home 



